School Worries That ‘Johnny Can’t Eat’ 
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FAYETTE, Miss. — When the first yellow buses of 
the morning arrive at Jefferson County Elementary 
School caked in red clay from their dawn runs 
through the back roads of ratal Mississippi, the chil- 
dren do not walk to the cafeteria. They run. 

“I got a little boy come in here every morning and 
eats everybody’s food. Just licks the plate. And you 
know he’s not the only one,” said Jeanette Reeves, 
eagle-eyed and dressed in starched white, a cafeteria 
manager who doesn’t have to tell the children twice 
to eat all their lima beans. “Many of these children 


get their only meals right here at school. Lord, it’ll 
be cruel to change that.” 

As Congress considers eliding the federal school 
breakfast and lunch programs and giving the states 
block grants arid the responsibility of feeding their 
own children, the subtleties of a debate over the new 
federalism are lost on many here. 

They define the issue a little differently. For them 
it is about full bellies and fear. 

For better or worse, many people here have come 
to rely on the federal program, and they worry that 
the educational issue of the late 1990s will no longer 
be “Johnny can’t read,” but “Johnny can’t eat.” 
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Six of 10 children in Mississippi receive a 
free or subsidized school lunch. And Jeffer- 
son County — poor, rural, 85 percent black — 
is just the kind of place that policymakers in 
Washington were thinking of when they be- 
gan the nationwide feeding program almost 
five decades ago. 

It is not hyperbole to say the federal gov- 
ernment feeds the children of Jefferson 
County. School officials say 97 percent of the 
children here eat free lunches. About 80 per- 
cent get a subsidized or free breakfast. At 
least a dozen other Mississippi counties have 
participation rates almost as high. 

Without a federal mandate, parents and 
school officials here worry that the state will 
fail to match current spending and sup- 
port — a concern shared by Democratic law- 
makers in Washington who have called the 
repeal of the National School Lunch Act “un- 
conscionable ... a swindle . . . and a fraud.” 

House Majority Leader Dick Armey (R- 
Tex.) insisted that funding for the program 
was not being cut but increased by 4.5 per- 
cent a year and argued that the states, being 
closer to the schools, are better administra- 
tors for the programs than the federal gov- 
ernment. He accused Democrats of “scare 
tactics and of having “nothing to offer but 
fear itself.” 

But William Billups, the black principal of 
all-black Jefferson Elementary, is not so 
sure. A Republicafrfriffikelf ~ Blllupfi likes 


much of what he sees these days in House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich’s Washington. But 
ending the federal school lunch program is 
too much for him. Billups does not trust the 
state of Mississippi. 

“It’s a crap shoot what they’ll do with the 
money,” he said, interrupting himself to 
reach up to ring the school bell. Tm not say- 
ing, if it comes to it, that Mississippi would 
let its children go hungry. But come on. 
They’ll take a little here and take a little 
there. It’D be pohtical and I don’t think we 
should be pohtical about food.” 

BiDups points a finger toward the state 
capital in Jackson, where one of the most di- 
visive ongoing debates in Mississippi’s legis- 
lature is the fight between Democrats and 
Republicans. Conservative Republican Gov. 
Kirk Fordice contends Mississippi already 
spends too much on its schools, that adminis- 
trative costs are too high, that teachers need 
to teach better before they are paid more. In 
this pohtical climate, the prospect of turning 
the feeding programs over to the state 
scares BiDups and his school’s parents. 

A spokeswoman for Fordice said the gov- 
ernor was an enthusiastic supporter of block 
grants but had not decided what he would do 
about the breakfast and lunch programs. 
“Kirk Fordice wffi take care of his feDow 
Mississippians, and anyone in the state wiD 
tell you that,” spokeswoman Johnna Van 
said. “It’s an arrogant insinuation for anyone 
to suggest that Mississippi can’t or won’t 
take care of its own.” 



Many in Mississippi are old enough to re- 
member it was the federal government that 
ended state-sanctioned segregation and im- 
posed civil rights here 30 years ago. When 
they hear Mississippi is going to take over 
the school lunch program, they hope for the 
best, but they do not count on it. 

“The closer you get to the ground, the 
more politics you get, and when there is 
competition for scarce resources — in Missis- 
sippi or anyplace else — the powerful will 
prevail,” said Jane Boykin, president of the 
Mississippi Forum on Children and Families, 
an opponent of transferring the feeding pro- 
grams to the states. 

If there was ever a place that could use a 
free lunch, it is Jefferson County. The com- 
munity is completely dependent on monthly 
welfare checks and food stamps. Four of 10 
residents live below the poverty line, includ- 
ing more than half the children. The number 
of unwed teenage mothers has doubled in the 
past decade. The county’s largest employer is 
the school system, followed by the county 
government. Were it not for the monthly gov- 
ernment checks, Jefferson County would not 
have an economic reason to exist. 

Two of the county’s three small manufac- 
turing plants have closed in the last three 
years — the jobs gone to Mexico. Many of the 
graduates of the high school who don’t get 
pregnant leave the county for jobs in Hous- 
ton or Atlanta. It is a county of mothers and 
children and old people. 

Out in the countryside, most families live 


in old trailers surrounded by howling dogs 
and in battered houses at the ends of long 
drives with names like Hard Times Road. 
School buses often arrive before 6 in the 
morning. Children come to school neat and 
clean, but mothers say it is hard to get their 
sons and daughters ready so early and also 
give them breakfast or a sack lunch. 

Most of the mothers are single parents and 
most receive federal assistance. They say 
food stamps alone do not get them through 
the month and that cash welfare payments 
are not enough to cover the costs of a 50-cent 
breakfast or a 75-cent lunch — especially 
when multiplied by several children. 

“You can’t afford to fix a lunch 20 times a 
month for two or three children,” said Loret- 
ta Starks, a substitute teacher and mother of 
one who is working to get her teaching cer- 
tificate. She lists the costs of juice, bologna 
and bread to the penny to prove her point. 

The schools offer a free lunch to children 
from families with incomes below $8,000 a 
year. The lunches are subsidized — going for 
half price — to families with incomes below 
$15,000. Children from families earning 
more than about $15,000— only 3 percent of 
the school children — pay full price. Almost 
all the families on welfare get free lunches 
because a mother with two children gets a 
maximum of $120 in cash welfare and $304 
in food stamps each month. 

Principal Billups says the breakfast and 
lunch programs are as necessary as desks 
and books. “You can see, when they don’t 


have breakfast, the little ones are all droopy 
and lethargic,” he said. “They can’t keep 
their minds of their work when their stom- 
achs are growling.” 

He agrees a few children might be getting 
a free or subsidized lunch when they do not 
really need one. “But if you’re trying to get 
the few who are getting a free ride and cut 
back on those who don’t, it’s not fair,” he said. 

“The children here can make it,” Starks 
said. “They just need some help.” 

Starks and many other mothers ask: If the 
federal government can send food to Africa, 
why not Mississippi? 

“They’re pumping millions of dollars into 
Somalia and Africa and maybe now they’re 
thinking about taking away the little bit of 
money they give to my children?” Billups 
asked. ‘The Republicans say they’re not rac- 
ists. And I guess I believe them. But look at 
all the programs they’re attacking.” 

This week, under Jeanette Reeves’s watch- 
ful eyes, children were eating fried chicken, li- 
ma beans, peaches, mashed potatoes and corn 
bread at Jefferson Elementary School. 

“Some of these children, I think they only 
eat at the school, really,” she said. “You can’t 
tell looking at them. They might get some 
snacks or something at home, but they eat 
their real meals in the cafeteria. It’s sad that 
some mamas are like that, from drugs or 
whatever. But that’s the way it is. It doesn’t 
seem right to blame the children. All those 
growling little stomachs. I just hope it all 
works out,” 



